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View of the Greyhound Bus Terminal, Washington , D.C, Original retouched photograph for Curt Teich postcard. 1940. 


THE FIGHT TO PRESERVE THE GREYHOUND "SUPER TERMINAL" OF WASHINGTON D.C. 


By Richard Striner 

Next time you visit the Nation's Capitol, drive 
around the city's new convention center on New 
York Avenue, N.W. Immediately west of the con¬ 
vention center, you may notice a rather tawdry¬ 
looking bus station from the mid-1970s: squat 
massing, banal mansard roof, and fast-food 
franchise (FIG A). 

But appearances deceive, for hidden beneath the 
1970s facade is one of the sleekest examples of 
1930s streamlining in Washington, the original 
Greyhound Terminal of 1939/40. Designed by 
transportation architect William S. Arrasmith, who 
pioneered the development of this new type of 
building in the 1930s, the Washington Greyhound 
Terminal was greeted with extravagant praise upon 
its completion. It was featured in Architectural 
Record and in Forms and Functions of Twentieth- 


Century Architecture. The journal Bus Transporta¬ 
tion hailed it as "the last word in bus terminals, 
the 'Grand Central' of the motor bus world." Its 
Indiana limestone facade was a superb example of 
decorative streamlining, and the sculpted form of 
the entire building reflected an admirable fusion 
of form and function, combined with expressive 
exuberance (FIG B). 

What happened to the building to change its 
character so disastrously? In 1976, the building 
succumbed to the banal imperative of corporate 
culture to constantly update its "image." For¬ 
tunately, however, Greyhound instructed the 
renovation architect to do the job as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. This is very fortunate indeed 
for the cause of preservation. For the cover-up job, 
as performed in 1976, did nothing more than con¬ 
struct a rather flimsy metal exoskeleton around the 
building upon which the new facade was hung. 


Hence the damage to the original facade consists 
of nothing more than hundreds of small holes— 
easily patched—where the metal rods that support 
the new facade were anchored to the original. In 
other words, the new facade can be easily 
stripped away, and the building restored. This is 
proven in construction photographs taken at the 
time of the renovation and by the renovation 
blueprints themselves, which have been secured 
by the Art Deco Society of Washington. 

Consequently, the Art Deco Society, along with 
the D.C. Preservation League, applied for landmark 
status for the building in 1984. The case has 
elicited nationwide support, including a support 
letter from J. Jackson Walter, President of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. We are 
boldly seeking protection for a building we cannot 
see! Yet the preservation principle here is just a 
matter of common sense. For if buildings that are 





























wholly new building type came into its own. The 
Washington Greyhound Terminal was the nation's 
supreme example in the prewar period. 

On the day it opened in 1940, the building was 
featured by the Washington Post in a special sec¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the "Super Terminal." 
Over 25,000 people toured the building, admiring 
not only its sleek curvilinear form, which seemed 
to symbolize the age of motorized speed, but also 
the elegant lobby and waiting room with its grace¬ 
ful domed, skylit ceiling and its walnut paneling 
with bright copper trim. Emblazoned in the ter- 
razzo floor was a blue and white panel featuring 
the company's symbol: the Greyhound, speeding 
on its way. 

Where are we now in our effort to save this 
remarkable building? Greyhound sold the terminal 
in 1985 to land speculators who have sedulously 
tried to cash in on a booming real estate market 
for downtown office buildings. While the Art 
Deco Society of Washington is prepared to con¬ 
sider some sort of compromise between 
preservation and new construction on the site—the 
land is now reported to be worth about $25 
million—we have steadfastly opposed a series of 
crass (though trendy) proposals to reduce the ter¬ 
minal to a facade project, chopping up the 
building (and in fact demolishing most of it) and 
retaining only the front ten-to-fifteen feet, a mere 
slice of the original, as the entrance to an office 
building. The Art Deco Society is fighting not only 
to uncover the original building but also to 
preserve it as a building. Recent discussions with 
District of Columbia officials hold forth the hope 
of public-sector economic incentives to help medi¬ 
ate the issue. But the challenge we face in 
preserving this fragile link to America's recent past 
remains compelling. □ 


Mr. Striner contacted the Teich Collection on 
behalf of the Art Deco Society of Washington, 

D.G in early 1985. He was searching for views of, 
not only the Greyhound Bus Terminal in Washing¬ 
ton, but also of selected bus terminals across the 
country that were designed in the art deco or 
streamlined deco styles. The card images from 
the Teich Collection were used to prepare a slide 
presentation promoting the achievement of land¬ 
mark status for the Washington Terminal. 


Richard Striner is Chief Historian for the US. 
Capitol Historical Society in Washington, D.C. He 
holds a Ph.D. in history and is the President of 
the Art Deco Society of Washington. 


AWARD WINNING NEWSLETTER 

The Lake County Museum won two Awards of 
Superior Achievement from the Congress of Illinois 
Historical Societies and Museums (CIHSM) as part 
of their 1986 statewide competition. Submissions 
to the competition come from museums and 
historical agencies ranging in size from large 
municipal institutions to very small town and 
regional societies. 

The Award of Superior Achievement, which is the 
highest commendation given by CIHSM, was 
granted to the Teich Collection's quarterly newslet¬ 
ter, the Postcard Journal, in the award category of 
publications. The Museum won another Award of 
Superior Achievement for a project undertaken 
during the summer of 1985 to evaluate and re¬ 
store the Museum's collection of quilts and flat 
textiles, numbering some two hundred objects. 

The rolled storage project was developed by Ann 
Revenaugh, a museum intern from Iowa State 
University, as part of her degree in Textile 
Technology. □ 


A. Greyhound Bus Terminal. Washington, D.C, 1986. Photo: Richard Longstreth. 


B. Greyhound Bus Terminal, architect's rendering from Bus Transportation . 1939. 


covered up cannot be saved when sufficient 
documentation is available to verify their condi¬ 
tion underneath the covering, then all that 
developers would have to do to thwart preserva¬ 
tion would be to cover up their buildings. This is 
clearly a principle that no preservation group in 
the country can afford to ignore. (Moreover, a 
number of important and protected archaeological 
sites can be empirically documented though tem¬ 
porarily hidden from view, according to 
preservation professionals.) 

The Washington Greyhound Terminal epitomized 
the rapid emergence of the intercontinental bus 
network as a major economic, social, and cultural 
force in the United States. When completed in 
1940, the building served as a major transportation 
portal to the Nation's Capital, linking over 40,000 
communities to Washington, D.C. for the first time, 
communities previously not accessible by rail. The 
Terminal has provided thousands of Americans 
with their first glimpse of the Nation's Capital. The 
Terminal served as a major transport mode for the 
military forces in World War II, and thousands of 


G.I.'s and sailors were transported to military desti¬ 
nations via the Terminal. 

The Greyhound Terminal was also a pre-eminent 
example of its building type. In the early stages of 
bus transportation, facilities often consisted of 
unsatisfactory results. Washington, in particular, 
experienced severe problems in accommodating 
buses in small facilities, and outcries from civic 
groups and the press demanded a resolution of 
the problem of on-street parking for interstate 
buses. The Greyhound Company responded with a 
long-term program of design innovation, which 
affected both vehicles and buildings. Greyhound 
commissioned designers of international stature, 
such as Raymond Loewy, to improve their bus 
design: Greyhound actually determined vehicular 
design at the factory. At the same time, the newly 
streamlined buses were designed to operate in 
system-designed facilities. The result was the 
ascendancy of the streamlined bus terminal as a 
20th-century building type, uniting form and func¬ 
tion on the order of railroad terminals and 
airports. The 1930s was the decade in which this 
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VIEWS 


For two and one half years the staff of the Curt 
Teich Collection has been working to complete a 
catalogue of the artifacts in the Teich archives. 
The process of entering data into the Collection's 
computer catalogue involves looking at every 
postcard individually and chronologically and 
analyzing the image subject. With 162 major and 
over 1500 minor subject categories from which to 
choose in making the entry selection, this is not 
an inconsequential task. To date, over 200,000 
postcard views have been catalogued in our com¬ 
puter data base. 

Three members of the five-person Teich Collec¬ 
tion staff comprise the computer data entry 
personnel, who have the cataloguing process as 
their primary responsibility. Because the data 
entry operators are the only staff members who 
will have the opportunity to look at each and 
every image in the Collection, we thought it 
would prove interesting to ask them what obser¬ 
vations they have made about the thousands of 
postcard views they have seen during this 
cataloguing process. 

The following interview with data entry operators 
lerie Tallman and Carter Martin was conducted 
after both had been working with the Teich Col¬ 
lection for over one year. The conclusions they 
came to about images spanning 25 years of time 
trace trends and changes in American lifestyles 
during those years. Some of their insights may 
surprise you as much as they surprised us. 

lerie had been a volunteer for the Lake County 
Museum for over seven years before her employ¬ 
ment with the Teich Collection department. 

Carter is a college student studying theatre arts 
and history. 


KATHERINE: I guess I should begin by asking 
what you enjoy about your jobs with the Teich 
Collection; what do you find intriguing or 
rewarding? 

CARTER: I find it especially enjoyable when I 
come across a card view that gives you a perspec¬ 
tive. For example, when I come upon a card for 
cataloguing that is a view of a street in my 
hometown, or a street l am very familiar with, one 
I've stood on many times—but the view was taken 
in 1907 or some other long ago time—it makes 
you a part of history in a way. 

JERIE: This collection has touched me in a variety 
of ways, both good and bad. On my father's birth¬ 
day I came across a view of the hospital where 
his mother had died and, on my birthday, I cata¬ 
logued a view of the hospital in which I was 
born. 

My grandfather was captain of a passenger 
steamer that sailed between St. Ignace and 
Mackinaw City in the Straits of Mackinac. I have 
catalogued several cards with views of his ship, 
the Chief Wawatam. 

K: Currently you are both cataloguing card views 
from the 1940s. When you started, from what time 
period were the cards you catalogued? 

J: 1923 or so. 

C: 1921. 

K: During the cataloguing of views from that span 
of years, what major events have you seen indi¬ 
cated or referred to in the cards? 
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A. Curt Teich postcard. 1942. 


J: I agree. Card views in the 1920s were mostly 
views of small town America. You know, churches, 
schools, boats, main street U.S.A. 

K: Do you mean that that perspective changed in 
the '30s and '40s? Small town life and its values 
were no longer chosen as topics for postcard 
views? 

J: In a way. Now there's more emphasis on recrea¬ 
tion. What we're seeing in the '30s and '40s views 
is an enormous influx of topics like vacations, 
recreation equipment like trailers and tents 
(FIG B), and lots of views of state and national 
parks. 

C: We still do get small town America, though, 
and that's good because it is a document of that 
fast disappearing environment—which is some¬ 
thing missing from postcards printed today. Now, 
if you go into a drug store or book store in a 
suburban Chicago area, say Libertyville, all you 
can buy, besides greeting postcards, are views of 
"Sears Tower at Sunset'' or "Busy Rush Street'— 
the basic tourist sights of Chicago. You probably 
couldn't find a view of Libertyville itself and you 
would never find a view like the "Two Mile Din¬ 
ner" at the Kum Korn Karnival in Portsmouth, 

Ohio (FIG C). It tells the story of a community 
event or happening and in the process tells a lot 
about the community itself. 


C: I can tell you what I haven't seen. I've had 
only one card related to the Depression—that 
didn't turn out to be a very useful category [in our 
computer subject index]. I guess I was expecting 
to see something about the dust bowl, investors 
jumping out of windows, even a veiled 
reference—but we saw virtually no indication that 
the event happened. 

K: Do you draw any conclusions from that? 

J: Perhaps people didn't want to buy sadness? 
Perhaps Teich didn't see a profit potential in print¬ 
ing images of that sort. 

C: But, there is a lot of documentation of World 
War II; you know, "Keep 'Em Flying," that sort of 
thing. 

J: I have even had cards supporting the efforts of 
catholic schools raising money to financially sup¬ 
port individual military fighter planes during 
WW II. 

K: Do you feel that most of the cards we have in 
the Collection relating to WW II were printed with 
a sort of "pat ourselves on the back" patriotism; a 
way of bolstering up the spirits of the country dur¬ 
ing a troubled time? 

C: Yes, most of them do deal with the home front 
and do not show real combat scenes. Although, 
some of them are derogatory cartoons of Japanese 
or Germans (FIG A). 

K: Anything else you have noticed the absence of? 

J: When l was cataloguing views from the first few 
decades of the century there were so many views 
of churches. In the 1930s these views dropped off 
substantially—not to say that we saw none at all— 
but, very few. 

C: I missed the high time feeling of the 1920s. It 
didn't seem to me that the giddiness and euphoria 
I've read about were translated to the card 
views—no flappers, no flag pole sitters. 


K: Do you draw any conclusions from this obser¬ 
vation in relation to the availability of so many 
other types of visual information we have access 
to in the 1980s? 


C: Cameras—the biggest single reason why post¬ 
card views [that examine such specific aspects of 
American life] have disappeared. First the family 
snapshot album replaced the postcard album, and 
that may someday be replaced by the video 
cabinet—no more still photographs at all. 



B. Advertising card (or the Pacemaker travel home. 
Curt Teich postcard. 1937. 



C. Advertising card for the Kum Korn Karnival, 
Portsmouth, OH. Curt Teich postcard. 1916. 
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J: Families have changed so much. It is easier now 
to make a telephone call to a relative far away 
than to write a postcard or letter. Recently, I 
assembled a photograph album of myself and one 
of the photographs I used was printed on a post¬ 
card back. It was taken of me, as a child, in 
Riverview Park [an amusement park on the north 
side of Chicago from about 1902 to about 1960] 
(FIG D). 


j: What I find of interest is to observe the evolu¬ 
tion of the automobile and the services that 
increasing auto use make necessary—gas stations, 
dealerships, repair shops, even auto junkyards. 


C: Yes, I had an advertising card for a truck stop 
for the first time in 1940. 


J: We're just now seeing view cards for the Penn¬ 
sylvania Turnpike and other new expressways and 
they are marketed in these cards as something to 
see/ I thought it was boring—just a long, straight 
expanse of flat highway (FIG G). 


K: That comment, of course, comes from a person 
living in the 1980s; a person who is used to inter¬ 
state highways and tollways as a part of life—as 
the most commonly used way of getting from A to 
B. Those cards, as visually boring as they may 
seem, are very revealing of a critical turning point 
in American life. They pinpoint the moment when 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike was almost a phenome¬ 
non, indicative of the influential growth of 
automobile use. They pinpoint a moment when 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike was, indeed, something 
to see! □ 


G. View of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, described at 
top of card as "America's Dream Highway." Curt 
Teich postcard. 1940. 


D. Photographic postcard of Teich Collection staff 
member ferie Tallman as a small girl. 1950s. 


C: With cards in the 1930s, I began to notice a 
hugh increase in the amount of advertising; mostly 
for shoes and clothing, but, really, for almost any¬ 
thing you can name. In 1933, the year prohibition 
was repealed, we saw an immediate emergence of 
ad cards for liquor. 


E. Advertising card for the William Lilly Paint Company, Indianapolis, IN. Curt Teich postcard. Ca, 1926. 


J: Yes, and they tended to be (un cards. I cata¬ 
logued a liquor ad card that showed a bottle with 
wings. 


K: Besides the cards advertising alcohol, why do 
you think there was such a great increase in ad 
cards, all of a sudden, in the 1930s? 


C: Maybe the American market was opening up. I 
don't think I can speak with any authority, but, 
maybe the middle class base grew during those 
years—more people with more money to spend on 
more things. Coming out of the Depression, the 
American economy was easing up, making Ameri¬ 
cans desire things they could not afford just a few 
years earlier and creating a market to meet the 
new demand. 


J: I noted a change not so much in the quantity of 
advertising cards as I did in the method of 
presenting the product or service advertised. The 
earlier ad cards (from the first two decades of the 
century) tended to be views of the plant where a 
product was manufactured. In the 1930s we 
noticed a definite trend toward merchandising the 
item itself (FIG E and F). 


F. Advertising card for Youngstown pressed steel kitchens. Curl Teich postcard. 1940. 







TEICH COLLECTION 
BUILDING EXPANDS 


POSTCARD STORY 
TOLD IN MUSEUM 


This autumn, the north side of the Teich Collec¬ 
tion building is something of a construction zone 
as the addition of a new 24' X 22' storage room 
nears completion. The new room, which will be 
finished this November, will serve as a storage 
facility for the 600 postcard albums that com¬ 
pletely trace the production of the Teich Company 
from 1898 through the company's sale in 1974. 

The albums are currently stored on the second 
floor of the Teich Collection facility. They need to 
be accessed more conveniently by the Collection 
staff than their present situation allows. Their move 
to the first level of the building will accomplish 
this as well as give them a more protected storage 
area. The new storage room will also provide 
space for map cases which will be used to store 
large production artwork from the files of the 
Teich Company. The addition will have the same 
environmental controls as the existing storage 
areas in the museum. The temperature will be 
kept at 68° F, plus or minus 2° F, with a relative 
humidity level of approximately 50%. 

The addition, which will cost about $26,000, is 
funded entirely by the Curt Teich Foundation of 
Chicago. □ 


A sound/slide presentation highlighting the Curt 
Teich Postcard Collection has been developed for 
the Discovery Theatre, located in the main gallery 
of the Lake County Museum. The 80-slide show 
begins with a brief history of the postcard itself 
and the role played by the Curt Teich Company in 
the development of the modern view postcard. 
The viewer is taken inside the Teich Collection 
building for a look at the work that takes place 
behind the scenes. This visual tour is followed by 
a sampling of postcards intended to indicate the 
importance of these images as historically signifi¬ 
cant documents. The Teich Company was the 
primary producer of advertising postcards, espe¬ 
cially during the 1930s, 40s, and 50s, and a 
selection of these cards are also included in the 
presentation. The show concludes with views of 
local communities, set to music. 

The 15-minute show, developed by Teich Collec¬ 
tion assistant curator Christine Pyle, has been met 
with great enthusiasm and interest from Museum 
visitors. The Lake County Museum is open daily 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. For more information, please 
telephone the Museum at (312) 526-7878. □ 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1974 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures, maps, blot¬ 
ters, and sundry other printed items. The company 
eventually became the largest volume producer of 
postcards in the world. Over the span of 76 years 
of business, Teich saved copies of everything his 
firm printed, including most of the original photo¬ 
graphic and layout work. In this way he 
established an industrial archives that now exists 
as the nucleus of the Curt Teich Postcard Collec¬ 
tion at the Lake County Museum. It is the 
intention of the museum to preserve this resource 
and to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding the history of 
20th century America. 

THE POSTCARD JOURNAL is published quarterly 
by the Lake County Museum:Curt Teich Postcard 
Collection, which is a section of the Lake County 
Forest Preserve District. ISSN-0743-7617 

Rebecca Goldberg, Museum Supervisor 

Katherine Hamilton-Smith, Curator of Special Col¬ 
lections, Editor, the Postcard Journal 

Christine A. Pyle, Assistant Curator of Special 
Collections 

Subscription to the Postcard Journal is a benefit of 
membership to the Curt Teich Collection. The 
Lake County Museum is a not for profit agency. 

The Curt Teich Collection is not tax supported. 

Lake County Museum, Lakewood Forest Preserve, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 

(312) 526-8638/526-7878 



New storage room under construction at north side of Teich Collection building. Lakewood Forest Preserve, 
Wauconda, IL. 


JOIN US 


The Curt Teich Postcard Collection needs your support to maintain quality 
preservation of its collections and to find new ways of making its resources 
available. 

The project is funded for the first five years of its existence. Four of those 
years have gone by. Your membership or donation to the Curt Teich Collec¬ 
tion will help provide professional staff to care for the archives, will aid in 
the ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts through environmental monitor¬ 
ing, conservation procedures and materials, and will help support methods 
of bringing this unique material to the public through exhibits, publica¬ 
tions, and research services. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection at the Lake County Museum is a valua¬ 
ble resource of historically significant photographs: images that tell the 
history of 20th century America. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Curt Teich Postcard Collection in the 
category below: 

Annual memberships: 


Student 

$ 10.00 

Individual 

$ 15.00 

Family/Group 

$ 20.00 

Institutional Nonprofit 

$ 20.00 

Contributing 

$ 35.00 

Sustaining 

$150.00 

Life (One-time payment) 

$500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the museum and the 
Curt Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal, 10% dis¬ 
count in the museum store, and a 20% discount on Teich Collection 
research services. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

The Lake County Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the 
history and geography of Lake County, Illinois from its 
earliest known inhabitants to the present. The Curt Teich 
Postcard Collection is a grant-funded special section of the 
Lake County Museum devoted to collecting, preserving, 
and interpreting postcard views and photographs of 
subjects related to Lake County, Illinois, and the United 
States in the 20th century. 

The Lake County Museum is a department of the Lake 
County Forest Preserve District. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield 
Road, Wauconda, Illinois 60084 
(312) 526-7878 Museum 

(312) 526-8638 Curt Teich Collection 


Exhibition 

Gallery 

Research 

Library 

Admission 
School Tours 


Open daily 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Monday-Friday by appointment only 

$1.00 for adults, 50$ for students and senior 
citizens. Monday is a free day for all visitors. 

The museum has an active education program. For 
information about scheduling and cost, call the 
museum office at 526-7878. 


Membership Memberships are available through the 
Lake County Museum Association. 

Curt Teich Office hours 8:30-4:30 Monday-Friday 
Collection Visits to the collection by appointment only. 

The Curt Teich Postcard Collection offers 
separate membership. 

Benefits include free admission to the museum and the 
Teich Collection, a subscription to the Postcard Journal, 
discounts in the museum store and on Teich Collection 
research services. Teich Collection individual 
membership: $15.00family membership: $20.00. Please 
call the Teich Collection offices for information about 
additional membership levels. 
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Advertising card for the fashion illustration 
and dress design courses of study at the 
Art institute of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, PA. 
Curt Teich postcard. 1944. 


















